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Romans. However, they would have thek own way
and we have abolished slavery. But it is all great folly."
It was thek confidence in their own ability to do good
that put him off humanitarians so much. Little did
they realize humanity's gigantic propensity to error.
"Try to do no good," he asserted trenchantly, "and
then you won't get into any scrapes."
But it was in his attitude to religion that his duality
of mind appeared most significantly.  Many people
thought he was an atheist.  Certainly he talked flip-
pantly about the most holy topics; he seldom went to
church himself, and he did not like other people going
often; "No, my Lord," he replied to the disconcerted
Archbishop of York, who had invited him to attend
the evening service, "once is orthodox, twice is
puritanical." And he had a horror of pious emotion-
alism~"Things are coming to a pretty pass", he ex-
claimed, after listening to an evangelical sermon on the
consequences of sin, "when religion is allowed to
invade private life." Roman Catholicism, in his view,
was insufficiently calm, and he recommended the
Church of England on the ground it was the "least
meddlesome". Yet the subject of religion exercised
over him a strange compelling fascination. For hours
he would sit studying the controversies of the early
fathers; every new theological work found its way to
his shelves, its margins scrawled with his notes. No
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